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A REPORT on inner trends and forecasts of significant developments, dedicated to the preservation of the American way and a free democratic 


sharing and the prevention of war by the revelation and correction of the causes of war. WE 
traditions and concepts of truth, we will avoid 


BELIEVE that if our socie 
curse of violent change as represented by the evils of communism. 


by the revival and extension of Christian 


economy 
moves vigorously forward under the impulses of its Judaic-Christian 
ARE CONVINCED that the American answer 


- as 20 Bo ; for both communism and 
democratic socialism is a revitalized Christion capitalism that promotes closer management-worker cooperation, greater worker participation in ownership, profit-sharing, systems of pensions or 


security out of production and other forms of applied Christian sharing. WE STAND for our cauntry, right or wrong, rejoicing when it is right, but 
country is being influenced into the wrong, we would seek th 


authoritative evidence indicates our 


\ when 
rough democratic means to set our country right. WE HOLD this to be the highest service to patriotism and to God. 





“What Can I Do?” 

A former GI, Joe Polowski, is 
working to have April 25, 1955, 
commemorated as the 10th anniver- 
sary of “the most hopeful day of 
this century.” For on that day, ten 
years ago, the U. S. and Russian 
troops first met on the Elbe in Ger- 
many during World War II. Joe Po- 
lowski was in a patrol of six that 
first made contact with the Russians, 
and that day he and his buddies 
made a vow: “All of us, including 
the Russians, resolved that we 
would do everything in our power 
to help create a spirit of peace and 
goodwill between our two nations.” 

He recently wrote the five other 
men in that GI patrol, “Couldn’t 
we combine our energies and our 
ideas to keep faith with our oath at 
the Elbe?” He has heard from some 
of them and has taken leave of his 
job to work on the project. He has 
written to the United Nations — 
which had its first meeting on the 
same day as that Elbe meeting— 
and also to the mayor of San Fran- 
visco where the first UN session 
was held. 

Every day for ten years Polow- 
ski has taken time off from his job 
to devote his energies to realizing 
his dream. This year he will if nec- 
essary go to the UN to press his 
case for a commemoration. He feels 
that if we can commemorate the 
day when the great allies of World 
War Il —the U. S. and Russia — 
first joined hands in victory, we will 
have lifted one barrier at least 
against the growth of hatred and 
fear. 


A JAPANESE BOY, David Sano, 
was recently elected student mayor 
of Kansas City by 7,000 high school 
students — his duty will be to pre- 
side over a make-believe “city gov- 
ernment.” Yet this same boy, an 
American-born son of Japanese par- 
ents, was barred from first grade in 
1943 because of anti-Japanese 
feelings. 








X-Ray and Forecast 


HE FINALS IN MOSCOW: American experts on Russian affairs are 

convinced that the latest maneuvers in the politburo (the March 1 
promotions and expulsions from party leadership) indicate that Nikita 
Khrushchev and Marshal Zhukov have advanced to the finals in the deadly 
game for power and control of Soviet Russia. Eliminated in the semi-finals 
are Malenkov, who was not even mentioned in the most recent shifts, and 
Malyshev, Koslov, Zasyadko, and Koganovich, who were demoted. It is 
forecast that Marshal Zhukov, backed by the powerful army generals, will 
need six months to a year before he can eliminate the last of the “old 
bolsheviks” — Khrushchev. 

There are two ways to end a revolution: civil war or the gradual 
unwinding of the revolutionary machine from within. Some Russian ex- 
perts believe that the warring factions within the politburo are consciously 
endeavoring to unwind the revolution and avoid civil war which they 
know would destroy them all. Such eminent scholars on Russian affairs as 
George Kennan, Edward Crankshaw and others do not accept the over- 
simplified theory prevalent in Washington politico-military circles that 
Khrushchev simply represents the tough, go-ahead element among the 
Communist hierarchy — in ascendency over the softer tactics of the de- 
posed Malenkov. The Russian army chiefs are reintroducing traditional 
nationalism into the revolutionary cauldron which will inevitably temper 
bolshevik fanaticism. 

RUSSIAN FARMERS AND STUDENTS INVADE U. S. Too 
much emphasis can hardly be given to the announcements that Moscow 
will send delegations of Russian farmers to study American farm methods. 
In the wake of Khrushchev’s bold statements about the superiority of 
U. S. farm methods, the Russian farmers will be sent with frank instruc- 
tions to visit U. S. farms and farmers, to appraise the techniques which 
produce over-abundance in the U. S., while Russian collective agriculture 
staggers from one year of dwindling production to the next. Khrushchev 
must know that nearly all Russian farmers detest collectivization, wish to 
own their own farms, that the only adequate food supply Russia ever had 
since the revolution was when Lenin gave the peasants the right of free 
individual production during the NEP program (New Economic Policy) 
which pulled Russia out of famine in the early 1920's. It was Stalin who 
forced Soviet agriculture into collectivization, with most students of Rus- 
sian affairs believing that Lenin, had he lived, would have been far more 
gentle and experimental with the collectivization idea. 

Much the same can be said about the movement on foot — now 
approved by our State Department — to permit eleven student-editors of 
Soviet youth publications to enter the U. S. for a 30 day visit. As with the 
Russian farmers, it is assumed that Moscow will only permit those to 
come here who are doctrinely “safe” and will be certain to remain true 
to Marxist principles. But what they will see and remember, what they 
will tell and retell at home, will be more effective that any weapon yet 
devised to penetrate the Iron Curtain. 


ED CHINA TO STRIKE? American diplomats and military leaders 
are convinced Red China will soon attack Matsu and Quemoy islands 
in the Formosa straits. Will the U. S. go to war over these islands? Re- 
gardless of what you read in the press or hear on the radio on this sub- 


ject, the U. S. will not stage a major defense of such small coastal islands 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Older Workers 


Did you know that men and wom- 
en over 65 years of age, in most of 
the world, are playing a major role 
in economic production? Despite 
ever increasing pension protection, 
the new Year Book of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization shows 
that, in almost every country listed, 
persons 65 years old or older are 
used for 25 per cent of its working 
manpower. Particularly in view of 
the increasing life expectancy, it 
seems doubly foolish that in the 
U. S. so many firms refuse to hire 
anyone over 45 and, whenever le- 
gally possible, put workers on the 
shelf at 50 or 60. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN OLD AGE: 
The pall of hopelessness which 
drops down over people after mid- 
dle age is unnecessary, according to 
some impressive figures reported by 
E. Stanley Jones in his book Grow- 
ing Spiritually (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press). “An examination of the ca- 
reers Of some 400 men, the most 
notable of their time and outstand- 
ing in many activities — statesmen, 
painters, warriors, poets, writers — 
shows that the decade between 60 
and 70 contained 35 per cent of the 
world’s greatest achievements; be- 
tween 70 and 80, 23 per cent; after 
80, 8 per cent. In other words, 64 
per cent of the great achievements 
have been accomplished by men 
who have passed their sixtieth year.” 


Race Progress 

National Negro leaders, meeting 
in Atlanta and San Francisco under 
the auspices of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, report that gratifying 
progress in race relations is being 
made in all sections of the country. 
It is especially significant that a 
year marked by unusual activity in 
promotion of race progress, stimu- 
lated by the Supreme Court’s decla- 
ration concerning desegregation in 


the public schools, has witnessed 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








Race Progress 


(continued) 
almost no outbreaks of violence. 

Many warnings filled the air, pre- 
ceding the Court’s pronouncement, 
that violence would sweep the South 
and West if any attempt was made 
to alter racial attitudes and prac- 
tices. Negro leaders report that, in 
the South especially, there is a se- 
rious quest for facts on the best 
methods and possibilities for public 
school desegregation. While a great 
multiplicity of views are found, the 
trend in Southern attitudes is away 
from fanaticism and towards an 
honest search for ways and means 
of eventually ending segregation. 
The numerous successful instances 
of school desegregation in such 
states as Delaware, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Kansas and Missouri, all 
with traditional Southern concepts 
towards race, give assurance that the 
Negro is moving toward full citizen- 
ship. Negro leaders point out that 
the progress made underscores the 
dynamic quality of the free demo- 
cratic society. 

There has actually been more re- 
sistance to desegregation in the West 
than in the South, especially in Ari- 
zona and California. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that the lines of 
segregation are not fixed in tradition 
as in the South, that the new com- 
munities are in a state of flux with 
Negroes and other colored groups 
moving rather freely but with 
Southerners who have also migrated 
resenting the tendency towards in- 
termingling. Flurries of “For Whites 
Only” agitation crop out in housing 
and education circles and often play 
a heavy hand in politics in the West. 
In the South, where the Negro has 
long been forced to accept tradi- 
tions of segregations, Negro and 
white leaders are both moving cau- 
tiously and with restraint and Chris- 
tian goodwill. 


Wheat and Peace 

There has been a concerted effort 
by peace organizations to persuade 
the U. S. Government to send sur- 
plus wheat to China. Several thou- 
sand tiny bags of wheat reached the 
White House recently, each with a 
petition printed on its label reading 
“Send surplus wheat to the famine 
sufferers in China.” This effort is 
most worthy, but there is a weak- 
ness in the plan which its advocates 
must face. If our Government 
should offer the grain, there is very 
little chance that the offer would be 
accepted, and the war promoters in 
this country would point to the re- 
buff as further evidence that peace- 
ful approaches are all wasted on the 
Communists. In fact, when the 
wheat gift suggestions began to 
reach the White House, Eisenhower 
did send out a feeler to the Red Al- 


banian government, where food 
(continued third col., THIS page) 
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as Matsu and Quemoy. While some of our military high command follow 
the lead of Republican extremists, who still make a political fetish of de- 
manding that we start shooting at anything that moves a hundred yards 
from the China mainland, U. S. Navy surveys of the coastal islands have 
revealed the impossibility of defending Matsu and Quemoy without heavy 
investments of U. S. manpower and equipment far out of proportion to 
the military value of the islands. Chiang’s forces on these islands, for all 
their heroic intentions, are in reality flimsy and could not stand for more 
than two weeks under heavy Red attack. We will support Chiang’s stand 
on Matsu and Quemoy as long as the Reds do not start anything big. If 
Red China strikes at Matsu and Quemoy in a larger sweep against For- 
mosa, the U. S. will go to war. What then? 

Everything then will pivot on the difficult decision concerning the 
use of atomic weapons. Our Navy could stop any amphibian assault upon 
Formosa from Red China’s mainland, provided the Reds did not counter- 
attack with air and sea torpedoes which they are well equipped to do and 
likely would do if war comes to Formosa. In that case, with Red air and 
sea torpedoes sinking our warships and American seamen being lost, the 
only alternative to retreat would be to retaliate with atom bombs against 
Red China’s coastal military bases. 

THE CLAIM MADE BY DULLES, EISENHOWER and others 
that we would only use small “tactical” atomic bombs which would de- 
stroy military personnel and equipment but not slaughter civilians is a 
creditable attempt to counteract the mounting resentment throughout the 
world against the repeated American threat to use the A-bombs. But this 
doesn’t hold up when the realities of modern war are considered, as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would be the first to admit. The initial A-bomb attack might 
be “tactical,” but once the Red forces withdrew to their principal bases 
that are naturally integrated with the main transportation and communi- 
cation centers, which in turn embrace their great cities, Shanghai, Nan- 
king, etc., the necessity of using larger A-bombs would then become press- 
ing, for the Chinese Reds would be able to continue the war vigorously 
from these centers. 

IMMENSE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS are involved at this 
point. As one prominent missionary figure who has just left the Hong- 
kong-Philippine areas recently wrote Between The Lines, “Whenever the 
U. S. drops an atom bomb in Asia, the U. S. will at once lose the respect 
and moral leadership of the world, especially Asia. Few people in Asia 
are clear about the differences between communism and democratic capi- 
talism (The same can be said for millions in Italy, France and elsewhere 
— Editor), but they would be very clear about their revulsion against the 
atomic mass slaughter of civilians and their detestation of whichever forces 
should start it or engage in it.” Yet the thesis underlying present U. S. 
military thinking is that only the atom bomb can equalize our position rel- 
ative to the massive Communist manpower, which may appear to be sound 
military strategy but is a deep dangerous trap in terms of the long range 
struggle with communism for world supremacy. 

IN STRICT MILITARY TERMS, would the use of atom bombs 
be effective? When we had bombed the larger China bases, the enemy 
would promptly reform his lines and reconsolidate his position. A conclu- 
sive victory over communism would be the great hue and cry of the hour, 
as is evidenced now in the attitudes prevailing in many quarters over the 
Korean stalemate. Moreover, pin down any military leader and he will 
concede that we would have to occupy these bombed-out centers if we 
were to gain any conclusive advantage, the “we” being Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies supported by our own. Chiang’s own repeated forecasts of his an- 
ticipated invasion of the mainland reveal these points of strategy to have 
been thoroughly discussed by him and U. S. officers. Moreover, to prevent 
such an occupancy from becoming an endless siege, the Chiang-U. S. 
forces would next need to destroy the harassing Red armies, which would 
number into the millions, and would be supplied military equipment by 
Moscow to the delight of the politiburo. As we have previously pointed 
out, the Russian and Chinese revolutionary military tactics are: retreat, 
avoid encirclement and entice the invading forces deeper into hostile ter- 
ritory while bleeding the enemy endlessly from a thousand wounds by 
devastating guerilla warfare alternated with mass assaults. The world had 
a chance to observe this plan used against the great Nazi armies which in- 
vaded Russia in World War II with disastrous consequences for the Ger- 
mans. Has the lesson already been forgotten? This is the dangerous vortex 
that stands behind all the war-like talk concerning military action against 
China—the realities of modern war in Asia which the politico-military ex- 
tremists keep veiled from the American public. 

(See the book, Mao Tse-tung, Ruler of Red China by Robert Payne 


—publ. by Henry Schuman, N. Y. — for details on the Chinese Commu- 
(continued on NEXT page) 
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(continued) 

shortages are known to be acute 
and where a turn down would ng 
be so important, diplomatically 
speaking. Washington received 4 
curt reply from the Albanian goy. 
ernment that it was amply able to 
take care of its own. 


We agree with those who are pro. 
moting the wheat-for-China project 
that such rebuffs will not really jp. 
jure America’s diplomacy. It would 
be much better, however, if we ap- 
proached the problem from another 
angle: the Red leaders everywhere, 
especially those in China, are mak. 
ing great efforts to gain prestige, ef. 
forts that should forewarn us they 
could not afford, politically speak. 
ing, to accept charity from the one 
government they are most strenu. 
ously endeavoring to outrank jin 
prestige and world leadership. All 
such governments, however, are anx- 
ious for trade, and each have re. 
sources the free West can profitably 
use. Charity is good for the soul, 
but trade — prosperous trade — js 
by far the best promoter of peace 
and a barrier to war. If we could 
persuade our Government to trade 
our surplus wheat at an advanta. 
geous price level for the materiak 
these countries have to offer, rebuffs 
would not be forthcoming — the 
hungry would be fed, the war mak 
ers curbed. There are acute food 
shortages in Russia at the present 
time, as well as in the satellite coun- 
tries. American newsmen in Russia 
report a great difference between 
the prices in the fixed-price state 
stores and in the free farmers mar- 
kets where eggs, meat, milk, etc, 
are several times higher than in the 
state stores with their short sup 
plies and pegged prices, indicating 
that the shortages in these foods are 
acute. The situation is very propi- 
tious for an easing of tensions by 
the expansion of normal trade. Urge 
your congressman to do all in his 
power to lower tariffs and promote 
free trade throughout the world. 


Dispatch from Asia 
(Alice Franklin Bryant’s report 
is continued from last issue) 
Although post-war Korea is pov 
erty-stricken, it has a great abut 
dance of a very important asset— 
children! Pusan swarms with them 
and the children, who don’t remem 
ber back to better times, take thing 
in their stride—at least as long & 
they have their mothers. The 
children, coming out of their hovel 
after a meal of rice and kimeh 
(raw sauerkraut hot with chili pep 
per), play in the streets as gaily # 
if they weren’t half frozen. Two 
and three year olds play tag will 
motorcars. Older urchins can @# 
ways find something funny abot 


the appearance of a foreigner ani 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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Dispatch from Asia 
(continued) 
can clown amusingly. But Western 
yisitors are invariably appalled at 
the runny unwiped noses of the 
smaller children—a common win- 
tertime condition in the colder parts 
of the Orient, accepted as normal. 

The abundance of children of 
course raises the population prob- 
lem. Yet but for the war and the 
artificial division at the 38th par- 
allel, Korea could be self-sufficient 
in its food supply. There are possi- 
bilities — distant to be sure —of 
its again becoming self-sufficient. 
Meanwhile countless numbers of 
children are living in one way or 
other by the grace of the U. S. 
Armed Forces. 

A little northeast of Pusan, out 
an asphalt road built by the U. S. 
Army, is a sign that says “Trash 
Dump” while another sign nearby 
reads, “Trashy Dump Sister Or- 
phanage.” This latter indicates one 
way in which orphanages make 
ends meet — to have a recognized, 
vested right in an army dump. Any- 
thing it can scavenge from the 
dump is its own, to be used as is or 
to be sold or traded. 

There are more than a hundred 
orphanages in the Pusan area, but 
their buildings often look more like 
cow-sheds or chicken houses. And 
in some cases the managers of 
orphanages are more interested in 
what they can put in their own 
pockets than in taking care of the 
orphans. They collect money from 
GI's and also from the relief agen- 
cies, which of course are on their 
guard against swindlers. 

An average orphanage will have 
the 3 to 12 year olds in a bunk 
room, stretching cold feet out to- 
ward the stove. Most of them may 
have socks, but with toes and heels 
sticking out through large holes. 

The one and two year olds will 
be herded together on a warm floor 
in another room with untrained 
nurses. Among One such group Mrs. 
Bryant saw nine GI babies, which 
were easily singled out of from the 
others—eight of them fairer than 
the Korean babies, one much darker 
with black curly hair. Here the good 
humored manager and his wife were 
probably doing the best they could 
under the circumstances, but these 
children, deprived of individual care 
and family life and on poor diets, 
did not thrive. There are many 
orphanages for boys in Korea, others 
that take boys and girls. But if 
some orphans have to be excluded, 
it is usually the girls. Many teen- 
age girls are left on their own. 

A rural project for the Korean 
YWCA is more promising. Here 
orphan girls from 15 to 19 live 
happily, learning farming, weaving, 
knitting. Some girls have already 


gone out from this YW project, 
(continued third col., THIS page) 
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nist war strategy. Mao and his generals teach that a revolutionary army 
should never allow the enemy to engage a decisive battle. Use terrain the en- 
emy seeks to avoid, hide, attack; the only decisive battle should be the last bat- 
tle when the enemy is confused, hungry, cold and tired. It was this strat- 
egy which wrecked Gen. MacArthur at the Yalu River. Mao taught tac- 
tics to his troops by simple slogans in four lines of four syllables each 
which rhyme in Chinese “When the enemy advances, we retreat. When he 
stops, we harass. When he retreats, we pursue. When he is tired, we attack.”) 


(continued) 


ID VS. WAR: Because of these long and menacing shadows, Eisen- 
hower has earnestly and repeatedly asked Congress for a full scale 
aid program for Asia. But he gets no response, while the Senate leaders 
keep playing bug-under-the rug with the Communist issue at home, only 
coming up for definite action when they are asked to appropriate more 
billions for defense materials, a good share of which is admittedly obso- 
lete before it is in the field. Wherever technical, industrial and straight 
financial aid has been made available to Asian peoples, miracles have re- 
sulted. We have only grudgingly aided India, yet for the first time, India 
is approaching self-sufficiency in food, with the Indian Reds steadily los- 
ing ground; the miracle of Magsaysay and the Communist “Huts” in the 
Philippines (where he literally traded the Reds an American plow, a plot 
of ground, some chickens and a pig for their Communist flags) has never 
received the acclaim deserved. Will Congress move forward with aid — 
or will we put it all in guns and bombs? Have you told your Congressman 
how you feel about this? 


HE BANDUNG CONFERENCE, in which 30 Asian-African nations, 

even including Red China, will meet in Bandung, Indonesia, dur- 
ing this month, will be the most important historical event since the found- 
ing of the United Nations. Because this conference is being organized by 
such great Asian leaders as Nehru, who chooses to move independently of 
American military policy, Washington so far has tried to ignore Bandung 
and we fear the American press may do likewise, for, up to the time of 
this writing, there has been a veritable blackout of news concerning this 
pending conference in the American press. 

The importance of the Bandung Conference is indicated in recent 
dispatches from Cairo, where Nehru did some spadework in preparation 
for the meeting. The N. Y. Times correspondent reports that the Egyp- 
tian premier, Col. Nasser, the most powerful figure of the Near East and 
of all the Arabian-Mohammedan world, has heartily joined Nehru in con- 


demning “all military alliances and power entanglements which can only 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Dispatch from Asia 
(continued) 

some as brides, others as nurses in 
orphanages. Agricultural resettle- 
ment projects are in action with 
many refugees engaged in building 
their new homes. The government 
supplies the land which is marginal 
in fertility; and a number of relief 
agencies provide materials. CARE 
is giving the community plows and 
hand tools. American donors will 
be interested to know that Koreans 
usually value a CARE cloth pack- 
age far more than a food package, 
but that a CARE plow or hand tool 
package is even more welcome. 

Hospital and medical facilities 
are never sufficient in Pusan. The 
Swedish Red Cross, the German 
Red Cross, the Baptists all have 
hospitals. The Australian Presbyter- 
ians have a maternity hospital so 
crowded that low cots are placed 
partially under beds. The Mary- 
knoll Sisters have a clinic for adults 
and one for children that are busy 
from dawn till dark. Hundreds are 
in line before the gates are opened, 
and more than 2000 patients a day 
are cared for. Both the Maryknoll 
Sisters and the Presbyterians have 
large hospitals under construction. 
Both receive abandoned babies, 
most of whom are girls. And both 
comment on the unusually large 
number of twins and triplets being 
born. Can it be that when the hu- 
man race is threatened, as it has 
been in Korea during the last few 
years, nature takes unusual steps to 
insure the survival of the species? 

FORMOSA, beautiful, semi-tro- 
pical and lush, until recently had no 
population problem, and it has long 
enjoyed a higher level of well-being 
than mainland China. Indeed, next 
to Japan, its standard of living is 
the highest in the Far East. With- 
out defending the Japanese for their 
administration of Formosa during 
the 50 years it was their colony, it 
must be admitted in fairness that 
the island made great progress 
under their efficient housekeeping. 
Most of the population, even the 
mountain people, became literate. 
Railroads, power plants, factories 
were built. Next to Japan the island 
had the best developed economy of 
the Far East. Naturally this econ- 
omy was designed to supplement 
that of Japan. The island shipped 
large quantities of rice and sugar to 
that country, also tobacco, bananas 
and pineapples. Just before the war, 
mineral production was pushed. 


Formosan cities and industries 
suffered much from bombing dur- 
ing the war, as the island was the 
springboard for Japan’s invasion of 
the South Pacific. Then the Japan- 
ese withdrew from the island, and 
left it leaderless, as the Japanese 
had occupied all important posts. 


Formosa was in a condition of dis- 
(continued first col., FOURTH page) 
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(continued) 
organization and near collapse. 

The first officials sent over by 
Chiang Kai-shek from mainland 
China were warmly welcomed, but 
they proved to be out to grab all 
they could get. They shipped away 
and sold all the public property they 
could lay their hands on. Machin- 
ery, school pianos, etc., disappeared, 
and even the upholstery on the 
train seats was torn off. The brutal, 
tyrannical treatment and the looting 
by Chiang’s officials led to an up- 
rising which was put down with a 
callously ruthless massacre. (A fact 
that is carefully overlooked by 
American politicians and the Amer- 
ican press—Ed.) 

The Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment, embarrassed by world public 
opinion when news of this got 
abroad, then sent over better of- 
ficials. Chiang himself followed late 
in 1949, with two million civilians, 
and 600,000 troops. 

Formosa’s population problem 
dates from this event. The island, 
formerly the smallest of all the 
Chinese provinces, must now sup- 
port both its own provincial govern- 
ment and the national government 
which has moved over from the 
mainland, plus 600,000 of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s soldiers and also the 
young men, who are each given a 
year’s military training. Only the 
help of the American taxpayers 
dollars holds together this fan- 
tastic situation. It is hard to find 
out just how many billions the U. S. 
has given Chiang Kai-shek in mili- 
tary help. And the figure would 
vary according to whether a full 
valuation is put on weapons sent 
over or whether they are classified 
as war surplus and marked down to 
10 per cent. 

But aside from the military help, 
our ECA and MSA programs have 
channeled a good many millions 
of dollars into assistance to For- 
mosa in industry and agriculture. 

The political situation in For- 
mosa has been previously exposed 
by K. C. Wu, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
former governor of Formosa, who 
is now in the U. S. In many 
speeches and magazine articles he 
has charged that Chiang has abdi- 
cated his powers to his eldest son, 
Chiang Ching Kuo, who spent 14 
years in Moscow and married a 
Communist Russian woman, and 
who is turning Formosa into a 
Communist-type state not unlike 
that of Red China. Dr. Wu also 
charges that Ching Kuo’s Youth 
Corps, to which all young people 
must belong, is modeled after the 
Hitler Jugend and Communist 
Youth; that his system of political 
commissars has demoralized the 
army—although by careful stage- 
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increase tensions and rivalry in armaments” and lead the world “to atomic 
destruction.” They declared that the policy of the 30 Asian-African na- 
tions would be to fight all tyranny by helping the weak nations become 
healthy and strong within a “brotherhood of freedom.” Will the Hindus 
and Moslems show the “Christian” world the way to peace? 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE inevitably stands in contrast to 
the recent SEATO Conference at Bankok, held during February, which 
was an effort to strengthen the front of the “Southeast Asia powers” against 
communism along the lines laid out by American policy — the only trou- 
ble being that the conference represented Asia in only a very slight way! 
But American newspapers played it up with big headlines and editorials. 
The U. S., British, New Zealand and Australian statesmen were there, but 
only the Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan — each a minor Asian pow- 
er — represented Asia’s one billion and a half people. Secretary Dulles 
moved with skill, courage and goodwill, but it is a mistake to think that 
Asia was either represented or impressed. The political leaders of the 
Philippines, Pakistan and Thailand are naturally glad to have their per- 
sonal political fortunes bolstered, against both their internal enemies and 
the Communists without, by large quantities of American arms. The vague 
pronouncements of the Conference revealed, however, that the delegates 
themselves realized they were falling far short of the thought and interests 
of the majority of Asians. 


AMBLING WITH PROSPERITY: Behind all the arguments in and 
out of Congress concerning the stock market is the belief of most 
authoritative economists that the stock market has reached the danger zone, 
that many stocks are beginning to run higher than earnings justify. In 
short, it has become speculator’s market, with buying and selling no longer 
based on what stock is worth and what it can earn, but on what it will do 
next — “If it goes up, I win, if down, I lose.” If only those who could af- 
ford to lose were playing that game, it would not cause grave concern 
among responsible congressmen such as Sen. Fulbright. But easy money, 
quickly won, draws in many people who can’t afford to lose. Was the mar- 
ket being manipulated to promote speculation? Those who believe that 
free enterprise should include unrestrained freedom for the strong to 
fleece the weak rushed in to protect their concept of the “free market,” 
charging that the investigation was undermining “public confidence in our 
free economy.” Many enlightened financial leaders in Wall Street, both 
Republicans and Democrats, defended the Fulbright inquiry. 


What really worries many leading business interests is the prospect 
of a slump this coming summer and fall. Much of our business health 
rests upon the great steel and auto industries. All the leading auto manu- 
facturers are engaged in a race to see who can produce the most cars this 
year, centering their attention on production rather than sales, leaving it 
to the Lord and retail dealers to get rid of the cars. While the immense 
advertising campaigns which launched the new models this year still bring 
in buyers, the new cars are coming out considerably faster than they are 
being sold and by summer the dealers will be standin’ in the need of 
prayer. Trouble here will quickly affect steel and other industries. 


OBSOLESCENCE is becoming an increasingly treacherous ele- 
ment in our economy — the public urged to buy a new car not because 
the old one is worn out but simply because it is out of style; the same 
holds for TV sets, kitchen equipment and other products. It is one thing 
for Americans to have the highest standard of living in the world, but 
quite another to push our economy forward upon a basis of wastefulness 
and profligacy while the rest of the world suffers from poverty and hunger. 
Many thoughtful business leaders realize that there is something morally 
wrong and economically unsound in such prosperity. Wealth is no longer 
secure in any society where a man and his family flaunt their inherited 
wealth and their extravagances before the eyes of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. True, our population is booming at the rate of 2,600,000 per year 
and jobs must be found for 750,000 new workers annually or the unem- 
ployment rolls increase. But should we depend upon the narcotics of 
obsolescence? 

On top of this is the great increase in electronic automation in in- 
dustry, electronically controlled machines that replace many workers. La- 
bor leaders believe that before long this new mechanization of our indus- 
trial society will produce a severe social and economic crisis. They are 
preparing for this crisis by demands for the annual wage, higher wages 
and shorter hours and are holding before the industrial leaders the crisis 
theme “If you don’t keep them working, they won’t keep buying.” Brief- 
ly, these are the leading questions that fill our seeming prosperity which 
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on visiting VIP’s; that there igs yy 
freedom of speech or thought q 
Formosa, and that many are ip, 
prisoned without a semblance ¢ 
justice. Wu states that he 
resigned when he became certaiy 
that he was unable to combat th 
increasing tyranny U. S. taxpayen 
are supplying three-fourths of th 
$400 million annually needed fy 
support Chiang’s government, jp. 
cluding the secret police, politic, 
commissars, compulsory youth q. 
ganization, and the Kuomin 
which is the only political pary 
that is permitted. Even more pe. 
tinent is the question Wu raises x 
to whether Ching Kuo after hj 
father’s death might accept an 
tractive offer from Peking to tu 
Formosa into a rich province 
Red China, since he was for yean 
a Communist and has bee 
thoroughly indoctrinated with Man. 
ism. Mrs. Bryant discussed they 
matters with many residents of For. 
mosa, including both Chinese an 
Americans, naturally choosing th 
time and place carefully. People in 
variably looked about carefully by 
fore replying in lowered voica 
even, when in their own home 
checking adjoining rooms. : 

Their opinion of K. C. Wi 
varied. One person would say ly 
knew K. C. Wu as an exceptic 
ally fine man. The next would s 
he had no respect for Wu. But a 
of them thought that his charg 
against Chiang’s regime were tnep 
and they thought it well within th 
range of possibility that 
Ching Kuo might some day chang 
sides and make a deal with 
munist China—in which case 
great quantities of U. S. 
could be used against us. 

None of Mrs. Bryant’s inform 
ants shared Wu’s professed beli! 
that, if only the regime on Formos 
would become democratic, ther 
would be hope of “recovering th 
mainland.” In their judgment t¥ 
most hopeful course of action wou 
be negotiations with Communi 
China, on a wide enough range ¢ 
subjects to permit some give al 
take, with the purpose of getting 
recognized separate status for For 
mosa and an end to hostilities. 

All those with whom Mrs. B 
spoke were anti-Communist at 
could expect to fare badly if mai 
land Communists took over, eith 
by invasion or by a deal with Chia 
Ching Kuo. But they held no il 
sions about conditions on the islan 
and used the expression “F 
China” with an ironical tone. He 
ever, the Chinese people are p 
sophical, and neither the totaliti 
ianism under which they live } 
Formosa nor the threats hangif 
over them destroy their calm 
cheerfulness. 








